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unworthy of so high an honor. While naturally it has not wholly 
satisfied its Jesuit critics, and while even in its revised form they point 
out some serious slips, they have been frank to recognize its honesty of 
intent and the critical industry with which the author has brushed away 
many an ancient calumny. By no means blind to Jesuit faults or to 
Jesuit blunders, he is open-eyed as well to their virtues and their great 
achievements. It is this fairness of spirit, so rare toward them in 
friend or foe, and the unusual clearness with which the book depicts the 
vicissitudes which have wrought such changes in the order, that lead 
the great French scholar to its translation. What M. Monod himself 
adds, in his introduction of some eighty pages, is (1) a critical glance 
at the earlier writers on the Jesuits, (2) a study of the place of the 
order in the history of the Reformation, (3) an elucidation of certain 
obscure points in its career (the Malabar and Chinese rites, the casuistry 
and ethics of the Jesuits, their polity and the Monita Secreta), and 
(4) a general estimate of their historical significance. The frontispiece 
is an excellent portrait of Loyola, after the painting by Sanchez Coello. 
Gratifying and useful as is the little volume, there is room for a doubt 
whether even its conscientious authors have been able wholly to divest 
their minds of prejudice. Surely not even they have always adequately 
remembered how, like every order or church cursed with worldly suc- 
cess, or like that contradiction in terms, a " permanent party ", the 
Jesuits, despite all their care in selecting and skill in directing, came 
speedily to be a petty world, in which character and temper, conviction 
and aim, went scarcely less asunder than in the world outside. 

George L. Burr. 

Geschichte der Papste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Von 

Ludwig von Pastor. Fiinfter Band. Paul III. (1 534-1 349). 

( Freiburg i. B. : Herder. 1909. Pp. xliv, 891.) 

Ludwig von Pastor has given us no more satisfying volume than 

this. The Lutheran heresy falls now into the background, and the rising 

glory of the Catholic Reformation casts a lustre on even the worldly 

figure of Pope Paul the Third. 

Not that his historian fails frankly to reveal his faults. That what 
first made his fortune in the Church was the passion of Pope Alexander 
VI. for his sister, the fair Julia — that he was himself the father of four 
illegitimate children — that the mother of two of them was till 1513 
(when, at forty-five, though twenty years a cardinal, he was not yet a 
priest) an inmate of his house — that to the end his nepotism was un- 
blushing and fraught with evil for the Church — all this is relentlessly 
laid bare. But all this, thinks his biographer, was what was to be 
expected from a true son of the Renaissance, the pupil of Pomponio 
Leto, the ward of Lorenzo de' Medici, the favorite of Rodrigo de Borgia. 
What distinguished Alessandro Farnese was his power to share as well 
the impulses of a younger and a better day. " A man of the Catholic 
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Reformation, indeed, in the full sense of the word, Paul III. by no 
means became — old and new in him were forever in conflict"; but he 
came into touch with it, and his pontificate was the transition to another 
age. If his defects were great, great too were his qualities. " Pene- 
trating insight, refinement of culture, great diplomatic cleverness, not 
even his foes could deny him." Broken though he seemed by age and 
by illness, "there dwelt in the frail body a mighty spirit and an iron 
will." " They who approached Paul III. received at first the impression 
of an old, weary, and worn-out man, who spoke slowly, very cautiously, 
with much circumlocution. Only the lively color in his face and the 
small, sparkling eyes, which attracted everybody's notice, betrayed the 
passionate temper of the old man, who had himself wonderfully in 
hand." " Paul III.'s prudent waiting and cautious delaying with every 
decision sprang not, as with Clement VII., from lack of courage, but 
from shrewd calculation: he would remain master of the situation and 
seize the opportune moment. When that arrived, he acted with a 
swiftness which surprised even those who were nearest him." 

That the pope paltered with the religious reform, Pastor will not 
admit. Even the endless postponements of the council he lays to the 
charge of the emperor, and yet more to that of Francis of France. For 
the sincerity of Francis he has no good word, and but scant respect for 
Charles's wisdom. Especially does he blame Charles for the religious 
colloquies and their outcome. Thirty years ago Dr. Pastor began his 
career as a scholar by a book on these Reunionsbestrebungen, and noth- 
ing could better attest the liveness of his scholarship than the fresh 
light he can now throw upon them. Contarini is still his hero; but he 
is no blind worshiper. Peacemakers, he admits, are prone to an opti- 
mism which overlooks or underrates the difficulties of the world of 
reality. Yet, though Contarini failed to detect the heresy lurking even 
in his own formulation of the Lutheran theory of justification, he was 
ever a true Catholic: did he not declare to a friend that "without the 
authority of the Church he would accept not only no questionable article, 
but not even the Gospel of St. John ? " " This firm will to believe what 
the Church teaches, to subject the private judgment to the Church's 
authority, this it is which makes the Catholic a true son of his Church." 

Of such sort is Herr Pastor's own churchmanship. Not even the 
revivifying of the Roman Inquisition by Pope Paul at the instance of 
Carafa and Loyola stirs him to protest. What does disturb his equa- 
nimity is that even to so friendly a historian the archives of that dread 
Congregation are still hopelessly closed. Without them, he declares, it 
is impossible even approximately to sketch the Inquisition's activity or 
to determine what measure of truth lay in the contemporary verdict of 
Cardinal Seripando that in the beginning this tribunal was temperate and 
mild, as answered to the nature of Paul III., but later, as it grew more 
powerful, and thanks, above all, to the inhuman severity of Carafa, 
gained the repute that nowhere upon earth were decisions more frightful 
and terrible. 
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Yet what alone gives warmth and color to the historian's pen is the 
story of the Catholic Reformation. To it he brings a wealth of fresh 
material, and mainly from unpublished sources. Even for the rise of 
the Jesuits he uses not only the flood of information which the order 
itself has just been putting into print in its Monumenta and its provincial 
histories, but contributes much of his own. On the less orthodox 
Italian reformers, too, he throws much valuable light — notably on the 
career of Ochino, whose apostasy he counts " the event which forms 
the real crisis in the history of the Catholic reform movement in Italy ". 
But was not that " Agostino Piemontese " (the " Augustinus Pedemon- 
tanus " of Polanco and Orlandini) who dared in 1538 to preach crypto- 
Protestantism even in Rome itself the well-known Piedmontese Augus- 
tinian, Mainardi, who in 1539 found in Chiavenna a safer and more 
lasting pulpit ? 

George L. Burr. 

The Strength of England: a Politico-Economic History of England 
from Saxon Times to the Reign of Charles the First. By J. W. 
Welsford, M.A. With a preface by W. Cunningham, D.D., 
F.B.A. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1910. Pp. xviii, 362.) 

This work is described in its subtitle as A Politico-Economic His- 
tory of England from Saxon Times to the Reign of Charles the First. 
It is also designated in a preface by Professor Cunningham as an 
" essay ". As such it should be considered. It is not a history in the 
usual sense of the word. It makes no contribution of new knowledge 
to the subject, nor does it undertake to state the familiar facts of 
English history either in a pleasing arrangement for literary purposes, 
or in a brief form to be used as a text-book. Nor indeed does it profess 
to give a well-balanced statement of the most recent knowledge of 
English history in all its aspects. It is rather a rapid resume of the 
subject, laying stress on foreign relations, political and commercial, and 
giving such an explanation of them as will show the desirability of a 
policy of protection to native industry and commerce. 

If this ideal is accepted the book can be praised as having been done 
with much sincerity, intelligence, and information. The author has 
evidently read quite widely and thought independently. He has emanci- 
pated himself from merely traditional statements and explanations. As 
a result one is constantly struck in reading his book with his new ideas, 
bold suggestions, and original interpretations. A student of English 
history is frequently forced to reconsider some of his familiar views. 
Moreover, if all the statements and explanations in this book are true 
the author makes out a good historical argument for protection. As a 
matter of fact one gets somewhat tired of the economic explanation. 
The English Reformation was economic rather than religious : the disso- 



